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Editorial 


Tue regular search for the good book for the child will continue so long as there are children’s 
libraries. A recent report on an enquiry has reached us from Bethnal Green and 
follows the familiar lines of getting the children to vote on what they like ; with the result 
that the “‘ William ” books, which should be making all concerned in their production a 
fortune, head the list, and the simple ** small ”-child books, the Milly-Molly, Mandy series, 
come next. The field surveyed was small, for ‘* William ” polled only 34 votes ; only 800 of 
the 6,000 children registered as borrowers participated. It is questionable if such enquiries, 
however much they interest us as librarians, can effectively help to improve child reading, 
unless some method of finding and providing high literature in the type the youngsters prefer 
can be devised. Mr. George F. Vale prefaces his brief list of books chosen with a really 
interesting discussion on the subject, but a quotation from it indicates part of the problem. He 
writes, speaking of Tom Sawyer, Alice and The Water Babies, ‘* What elements go to make a 
permanent children’s book is one of the mysteries of literature, but evidently these books 
possess some quality which overrides all the chances and changes of time. It is not merely 
the appeal of a good story ; there are many better stories than The Water Babies. The secret 
seems to be some mysterious rapport between the author’s mind and that of the readers, an 
ability to see and to think upon the level of the child mind.” All this is true, but it is more 
than that, we think; it is the power of recording what is, has been or may be, within the 
child’s own range of experience ; that is, it is rve in that it realises the conditions of the 
world of childhood. It is curious, and possibly significant, that a book for children in these 
enquiries means a Story \n enquiry is overdue into the type and quality of non-fiction 
read by them, the sort of child who reads and in what circumstances : Real information here 
might reveal gaps and surpluses in book provision that are not now widely recognized ! 
+ * x* + * 

The Leéture Season is in mid-course at this time of year. There were days when the 
holding of lectures at public libraries was matter for controversy ; now they are so much an 
accepted thing that programmes and announcements of them are plentiful. Our attention was 
again drawn to this by a local bulletin which remarked that libraries seemed only to nibble at 
their lecture opportunities. The matter is ripe for discussion. What would be the fulfilment 
of those opportunities 7 The syllabuses before us are certainly variable ; but record very 
largely leétures on Switzerland, Spain, Morocco, and so on, filling date after date, and giving 
the impression that the main interest of libraries is travel. This may be so, but we are not 
convinced. If we cannot pay for them we cannot hope to get really good lectures, or any 
proportion amongst the subjects. Much depends upon what aim ts behind the leéture. If it is 
thought to be purely literary, or humanistic—and many believe it to be so—the dithculties 
are great of getting a sufficiency of competent lecturers. The facile view that they should be 
given by the librarian or his statt can now be put aside ; librarians have rarely the time to give 
them. Nor would such an aim hit more than a small fraction of our people. More popular 
lectures, of course, find a larger fraction, but still only a fraétion. In a town of sixty thousand 
people, if we get five hundred in an audience, and that is a goodly number, we have not 
reached the community very effectively. There is thus a choice between leétures which may 
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inspire reading, but will usually be given to people who are already confirmed readers, or 
lectures which in the process of amusing may cause someone to open a book he might otherwise 
have negleéted. On the popular side it may be urged that such lectures give a liveliness to a 
library which is most desirable but which would be lacking without them. What is the best 
programme of leétures now being given ? We invite answers to this interesting question. 

* a * * * * 


We do not venture to criticise the reasons which still cause our overseas governments to 
ignore the benefits of the public library system as we know it in America and here. The 
examinations and surveys in recent years, made by the Carnegie Corporation, have led in 
Australia to much aétivity, and we see some signs that ministers of education approve of an 
extension to their people of benefits which English-speaking people on both sides of the 
\tlantic have enjoyed for three-quarters of a century. We were led to hope that the loyal, and 
we thought progressive, New Zealand city of Christchurch, when in 1937 it voted the surely 
modest sum of {1,000 to the Canterbury Public Library, was about to recognise the principle 
of the rate-supported library, which is the only really successful one for the people at large. 
For 1938 it has reduced its grant to £400! This is really a pity and we feel sure that such 
parsimony is the result of misunderstanding. A great people needs a good library service, and 
is willing to pay for it, because it values the things of the mind. 

* a * 4 « x 


Revision of our ideas is a never-ending process to which the librarian must give himself. 
Open access, Stock from the point of view of generalness, length of issue period and number 
of books, are all things which may fluctuate with time—be right as we have them for now, but 
may be wrong for tomorrow. The library “ bulletin ” is a case in point, and its general failure 
suggests some significant thoughts. How far does any form of individual library’s magazine 
circulate ? It is probable that a thousand copies is the maximum, even in towns where the 
population is a hundred thousand or more. Is it because readers trust their eyes to choose 
from shelves and are not deflected by catalogues, lists or other incitements, to other modes of 
choice ? Is it because one per cent. of a community is the maximum of its real “ students ” and 
these alone buy the bulletin ? For the others, is not the bulletin just one more paper, and 
possibly the least exciting, in a world crowded with clamant magazines > Can we justify 
turning so much attention upon the stalwart one per cent ? Possibly we can as one reader of 
parts may be worth to the community more than a thousand of no parts. Few librarians, 
however, can be pleased with the scanty success this activity gets. Here is one more subject 
for debate. 

* x * * * * 

It would be interesting to know to what extent the bespeaking of fiction in public libraries 
is now common. Some of the reports we have examined lately show that it is increasing ; one 
library received 17,000 requests last year. If the time occupied in each transaction is counted at 
ten minutes, this occupied goo days of Staff time in the year; the cost, therefore, could not 
have been less than {150 to £200, a sum which would buy goo to 1,000 volumes of ordinary 
fiction. The town in question was a large one but not one of the largest. On this basis a town 
like Birmingham would have at least 102,000 works bespoken. It may be worth while ; but 
this, again, is one of those matters that deserve new discussion. 

7 * * »~ * > 


Not the least feature, we hope, in the prison reform scheme now occupying Government 
will be prison libraries. It is known that the Library Association has been working in 
co-operation, and it has been cordial co-operation, with the Home Office, and already there are 
catalogues in being which show that the selection of books the modern prisoner has at disposal 
is really of importance. One can see that the remedial value of books should be great. 

7 ~ * * * * 


We offer our readers the good wishes of Christmas. It brings to a conclusion, so far as 
festivities are concerned, a year barren of them, but one momentous in incident and perhaps 
prophetic. These things we shall endeavour to describe from the library point of view in our 
January number. 
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The Influence of the School on the Children’s Library 


By Frances M. WiLeman, F.L.A. (Children’s Librarian, Paddington Public Library). 


\r a recent meeting of the Association of Children’s Librarians, members were asked to give 
their experiences of co-operation between the junior library and the schools. From the short 
talks that were given, it was evident that co-operation between library and school is now very 
close and, that as a whole, teachers are willing, and, at times, even eager to help the library in 
any way they can. Generally speaking, then, every children’s librarian is using the elementary 
schools as a means of reaching boys and girls and obtaining new members for the library. And, 
to be perfectly honest, they are sometimes using the schools and the influence of teachers as 
the easiest way of obtaining a large percentage of borrowers. This all sounds very nice on 
paper—schools and libraries working together for the laudable purpose of educating the 
young, but our co-operation has now been pushed so far that we are in danger of losing a very 
valuable element in our public library work. What I mean is, that children are sent to the 
library from the school. There is no longer complete freedom for boys and girls to decide if, 
and when, they will come to the library. Children’s librarians are losing sight of the faét that 
the ultimate success of their work depends largely on this voluntary joining. 

Meanwhile the influence and authority of teachers is being used to obtain new borrowers 
for the library. A certain school is visited and enquiries made into the number of library 
members in that school. Perhaps it is rather a small number and the children’s librarian expresses 
surprise. The teacher, in order to maintain the prestige of his school and to gain the approval 
of the library, uses his influence to obtain a large number of borrowers. The children quite 
naturally respond to their teacher’s demands, for the simple reason that they habitually do as 
he requests. They are not forced to join, but in some insidious way they are made to feel that 
they ought to join the library. This is only one example of the misuse of the authority of the 
school. Library propaganda in the schools is good, but it must be done by the children’s 
librarian. 

\dults, of course, do not suffer from this disguised form of compulsion to join the 
library. I do think, however, that the surprisingly small number of young people between the 
ages of 14 and 17 belonging to the adult libraries is due to the withdrawal of the authority of 
the school at 14, and then later finding their own individual desire for recreational reading. 

Despite the protestations of members of the last generation, children to-day have little 
freedom and opportunity to decide things for themselves. True, they are not openly forced 
but they are continually being persuaded and badgered into joining organizations, or taking 
part in various activities. So much so, that children’s evenings and week-ends are monopolised 
by well-meaning adults who run these affairs for young people. All very praiseworthy but 
deadening for the individuality of boys and girls. Schools, churches and young people’s 
organizations to-day are competing with each other for the patronage of boys and girls. They 
run endless aétivities so that their influence in the child’s life may become greater. And 
libraries, not content with their own sphere of influence in the mental development of boys 
and girls, run stamp clubs, lantern lectures, talkie films and other attraétions to lure the young 
within their fold. | wonder why adults are always so afraid lest these children of ours should 
slip beyond our influence ? 

\t the end of a library lesson a class of boys was informed that they might take a book out 
if they wished, and later, if they wished to become members, return their application forms. 
The children’s librarian explained that they might do as they pleased in this matter. The 
master who had come with the boys expressed surprise that the boys were not made to join, 
for surely it was the aim of the junior library to get all children to belong ? If after a talk on 
the library and ten minutes browse round the shelves a child feels no inclination to join it is 
Stupid to make him join just for the sake of Statistics. Let the child continue to come into 
the library and look at the books and magazines. Maybe, later on, he will begin to regard 
the library as a part of his enjoyment. 

Children have on occasions said to me: “‘ Need I take another book to-day ?”” Obviously 
in their minds the junior library was classed amongst the compulsory and therefore disagreeable 
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things of life. I wonder if we could stop teachers from telling children that they ought to 
join the library ! 

And yet school and library have some aims in common, only we can never use the same 
| 


methods by which to attain these aims. We must accentuate the essential differences in our 


work ; do more propaganda in the library ; ask teachers if we may talk to the children about 


the library. The child who is persuaded into joining the library by his school teacher rarely 


finds pleasure in his visits to the library, but those who come from their own choice will 
ulways regard the children’s library as one of the enjoyable things of their own private life. 


Development of the Children’s Library During 1937 38 


By Marcia SANDERS (Leeds Public Libraries). 


DurinG the past two years Children’s Libraries have shown a particularly favourable 
symptom. They have literally developed, having reached the point of happy maturity when 
the alarums of novelty and revolution have subsided leaving them free to do their work. 
These libraries, in whatever form displayed by different localities, as separate Junior Room, 
an annexe to the Lending Library or merely a corner of the Adult Department, are now 
an accepted fact. Even to-day ideas seem curiously slow to percolate and a movement can 
Still be a novelty three years after its inception in the next county. Now, however, the blare 
of publicity has played about Story Half Hours, Lantern Leétures, Poster Work, and 
Adolescent Libraries, and the library personnel can assess their merits and develop accordingly. 

The pros and cons of Story Half Hours have been weighed and hotly debated and the 
system as a whole now accepts them as an integral part of junior reading. It is true that 
often no increase in actual book issues is seen, and the objeétion that much of the audiences 
are “ casuals” and not normal borrowers has point, but it has been noticed that the same 
children come regularly to the Talks even if at no other time. Certainly these children cannot 
be blamed if they respond more easily to the spoken rather than the written word, since Story 
Telling is an older art than story writing and the super civilisation of the B.B.C. is training 
anew our primitive instinéts. 

The Story Half Hour has been discovered as a medium for giving children the matter 
of books which they cannot read easily. Naturally, such books vary in title in different 
distriéts, but more than one librarian has found Arthur Ransome and Hugh Lofting, for 
example, too solid for their intended readers. In the telling they are received with delight, 
and certain chapters can be recommended to be read now, with the private hope tat the 
reader will accept the whole at a later date. The same remarks apply to accepted classics. 
While this may seem a reversion to earlier standards of the expurgated book, it ts certainly 
better than that wearisome sequence of books, grubby with handling for the first few chapters 
and then obviously with the pages unturned. 

Simple colour posters, frequently changed, have been found the easiest route to a child’s 
interest, rather than the beautiful and genuinely artistic displays which have been quite 
common of late years. There would seem to be no saturation point for the quantity of 
Nursery Rhymes, Comic Animals, Elves, and Fairy Tale characters which can be appreciated, 
and the junior poster has become part of the room instead of a clever trimming. 

Junior Rooms as such now being taken for granted, ideas and ideals have become 
focussed on Adolescent Libraries Perhaps the discussion of these is, strictly speaking, out 
side the scope, of this article, being, as they are, an adjunét to the Lending Library, but they 
are a direct offspring of junior work and demand similar qualities and treatment. The experi- 
ments in this connection have met with varying success, but to the layman the shyness and 
awkwardness of this period do not seem particularly helped by such kind attention and 
distinétion. 

\t the other extreme is the controversy about the admittance of young children to be 
borrowing members. There is certainly an increase in the belief that to justify its existence 
completely the junior library must cater for the infant of say, five years. When, as now so 
often happens, a child goes to school at three years it does not seem unreasonable to expect the 
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library service to assist its interest with picture books and small stories which can be read 
aloud, or to help the somewhat older child to learn to read fluently instead of waiting until 
it can read to our satisfaction. Various ways of dealing with the responsibility of this problem 
have been tried, ranging from a parents’ guarantee of handling, or a teachers’ signature, to 
the diplomatic discretion of the assistant. 

One practical development of the service which was discussed by harassed Staffs as a 
millennium some years ago is the institution of washing facilities, now seen in some new 
libraries, so that the assistant is not torn between loyalty to rules and book condition, and 
sympathy for the dirty urchin who had to be sent some distance to his home. 

Co-operation between libraries and schools continues favourably. The teachers are 
overcoming their aversion to library assistants, whom they previously regarded as cheap, 
unintelligent imitations of themselves, and realising that mutual assistance is mutual profit. 
Lists of subjeéts distributed around the class for next day’s compositions are sure of attention 
in the library and information is tracked down in various books. 

One suggestion put forward this year which may ultimately be realised is that there 
should also be co-operation with the B.B.C., so that the libraries are informed in advance of 
the books to be used in the Children’s Hour. The appendage that the libraries offer their 
services for book selection would seem superfluous if not presumptuous. 

The popularity of illustration sections is increasing and helps considerably in maintaining 
contact with schools even if the contaét with the child is only second hand. 

Perhaps the greatest move in junior libraries is in the recognition of the Children’s 
Librarian. It is at last appreciated that some deliberate selection should be made for this 
position, though small statis, and necessary economies making the children’s section inferior 
to the rest of the library, still means that the newest junior or some worthy but unsuitable 
assistant does the work in too many cases. 

We can only hope that the desire voiced by some and felt by many for a position in the 
examination syllabus for our subject will be one of the next milestones in Junior Library 


Service. 


Development of the Children’s Library, 1937-1938 


By A. CHAmbers (Children’s Librarian, Shetteld). 

NINE years ago, I was busy preparing for the opening of a children’s library, the first of several 
in our system to be designed and built particularly for children. | wondered then if the scheme 
would be worth the money and time spent upon it, and what I could do to make it a success. 
| know now that I need not have worried. It is quite evident that children’s libraries have come 
to stay. Month by month one sees reports of new juvenile rooms opened throughout the 
country. During the last twelve months alone, several library systems have rebuilt or remodelled 
their children’s departments, some of them with very good results. 

Mile End for instance, appears to have made very great improvements in the children’s 
raom. I particularly like the idea of the Quiet Room, a small corner of the children’s room, 
where the youngsters are encouraged to do their homework and use the collection of reference 
books to pursue their school studies. [| do not know of another library which provides a 
children’s study room within the junior library, but it should be a success—the ‘“ comfy 
armchairs ” alone should make it popular and the facilities keep it so. It is by these inovations 
that children’s libraries are developing from mere rooms where young people may borrow 
books for home reading to centres of interest to which the children will turn for recreation 
and knowledge. 

There are, unfortunately, still too many library systems which make little or no provision 
for children, but I note that practically all the new libraries opened during this year have 
included in their buildings a children’s department. This strikes a more hopeful note to my 
ears, but of course, being a children’s librarian, I am all for having more children’s libraries. 

| am pleased to see that Gloucester, against criticism and disapproval, has opened a 
library for children, which has proved to be a great success. Children from the local schools 
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were taken to see their new library before the official opening, and the visit must have aroused 
their interest, for the stock of 3,000 books has proved quite inadequate. Not only do the 
children use the library, but | understand they help in the running of it. An unusual idea has 
been carried out with regard to the reading tables. Ancient and modern maps of the city have 
been displayed under the glass tops of some of the tables. 

Let it not be thought that Gloucester is the only city with a new children’s room. Several 
have been opened, but in this short space | cannot go into the details of all of them. I just 
chose this as one of the examples of the development of the children’s libraries during the year. 
Chey experienced opposition before the library was opened. Some of them experience their 
opposition after the library has been opened and the novelty has worn off, but it is through this 
opposition that developments take place. The librarian has to show of what she is made. 

\ccusations have been made that cnildren’s libraries are not worth while—that they 
should be closed, or at any rate, no more opened, but they have grown so much that it would 
be impossible to stop them now. The various activities connected with a children’s library 
have spread more and more. Many libraries run a story hour—one system even gave to their 
children’s librarians a special course in the art of Story telling. This included the history of 
Story-telling—where and how to find stories—how to prepare them and how to tell them. 
Each library runs a Story telling competition for the children once each year. This means that 
the children now read not only to amuse themselves, but also to find good stories to tell. Many 
of them have passed from the reading of useless material to the study of well written books 
such as the librarian uses for her story selection. That alone, in my opinion, justifies the story 
telling. In addition, the children are taught to speak clearly, to phrase their sentences well, 
and are encouraged to speak in public. | might mention here that the audience consists of 
children, some of whom, having overcome their shyness, propose and second votes of thanks 
to organizers, judges, etc., on their own initiative. 

Lectures with lantern slides and films are regular occurrences at most libraries. Some have 
instituted regular play readings, thus making the children familiar with plays and the stage. 
This year, having perfected one of their plays, the children went round to all the other children’s 
libraries and acted it for the benefit of the other youngsters. The newspapers gave a certain 
amount of publicity to the idea, creating a very good impression among citizens who previously 
knew little about the children’s libraries. 

The standard of the libraries has been raised so high that one school chose the nearest 
children’s library as the centre for a new project scheme. The children attended the library to 
Study its planning, classification, and cataloguing, and many came voluntarily to study the 
catalogue, and make themselves familiar with all its uses. It meant a great deal of time on the 
part of the librarian—myself—but it was worth the extra work entailed. A class, with two 
teachers, came down to the library, in school time, and I gave the lesson. By special request 
the subject was ** The work of a children’s librarian.”” The children then made a miniature 
library, and selected three librarians and a committee, who are being taught the rudiments of 
book selection. It is hoped that in this way the children will learn to understand the use of a 
library and will develop a real love of the better type of book instead of filling their minds with 
what is politely called “ popular works.” 

\ll these extensions to the work of a children’s library may not make a great increase in 
¢ issue figures, although it is mainly by these we are judged. To me, the development of 


t 
children’s libraries means not so much an increase in the number of volumes read each year, but 
the improvement in the standard of books read, and if the standard of reading develops | 
think we may say that our children’s libraries are improving. I look forward to more and 
better children’s libraries in the years to come. 


NOTE We draw our readers’ attention to the advertisement of Gade to Technical Literature 
which appears on page 117. Our publishers feel sure this Bibliography will be found 
most useful in libraries of everv kind, as the information contained in it is not easily 
available elsewhere \s the work is an important one, they would like to hear from 
librarians that they agree in thinking it will be of use to them. 
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The Public Library and the Borrower 


By |. L. THoRNTON. 


Grear Britain probably has a more extensive and thorough net-work of libraries than any 
other country, taking all factors into consideration, for by means of county libraries even 
persons residing in the more sparsely populated areas are supplied with books. There are few 
distriéts where library facilities of some kind are not available, as compared with conditions in 
the United States, where no library provision exists for 44 million people, or 38 per cent. 
of the total.* 

Despite this fact, it is recognised that the proportion of the population taking advantage 
of the facilities is remarkably low, and it would be interesting to determine the factors 
contributing to this state of affairs. It would be helpful to obtain information from those not 
in the habit of using public libraries, that their attitudes towards these important institutions 
might be studied. Many defects in our library systems would be revealed, to the existence of 
which many librarians are blind, but which have a marked influence upon puplic opinion. 

Of recent years, public libraries have received a certain amount of publicity by means of 
broadcasts, and articles in newspapers and popular journals, in addition to the usual library 
propaganda, but the value of these is greatly diminished by the faét that it is almost impossible 
to give details of a typical public library. Facilities offered by local authorities differ to such an 
extent, that members of the public may become disgusted because their library appears inferior 
to the ideal system advertised. Persons using more than one public library system are apt to 
compare them, usually to the detriment of one or the other. 

\ common cause for complaint is that the stock is ancient, and that too few copies of new 
books in relation to the number of borrowers, are purchased. Also, the faét that old, out-of-date 
buildings, especially for main libraries, are the rule rather than the exception, particularly in 
Greater London. Here also, reference libraries are frequently non-existent, or consist of a few 
old diétionaries and encyclopaedias, either in an odd corner of the lending library, or in a 
barn-like room, shunned alike by readers and library staff. In London we also lack a central 
commercial and technical library, and few boroughs even attempt to satisfy readers requiring 
this type of literature. These examples are not taken from the sparsely populated or poorer 
distriéts, but exist in distriéts from which one would expeét better conditions. 

The lack of Standardisation of cat: iloguing methods, the continued adherance to such 
red-tape as the periodical re-registration of borrowers, w ith its paltry annual demand for one 
penny per person, continue to discour: age borrowers. Likewise the selection of books by biassed 
persons, who exercise book censorship rather than book-sele@tion methods, and fail to 
consider public requirements. 

In most libraries in this country, readers are neglected to a marked degree. There is little 
or no personal contact between library staffs and borrowers, and readers are expected to find 
their requirements and to master the intricacies of catalogues and schemes of classification with 
the help of the scanty printed notices usually displayed. 

Much valuable information could be given in a series of informal talks to readers, as 
preferable to lectures, describing the limitations of the classification of books, the value of the 
catalogues, together with notes on how to use these tools. The scope of these talks is unlimited, 
and could be determined by personal contaé with borrowers, and an appreciation of their 
difficulties. 

Too many public libraries attempt to exist as isolated systems, believing that they are 
fulfilling the true funétions of public libraries by vain efforts to provide everything required 
from their own funds. To-day this is an impossibility, as has been recognised by the formation 
of the Regional Bureaux and the National Central Library for the mutual benefit of libraries 
and their users. Co-operation between libraries, the standardisation of methods of library 
routine, and the approach to the solution of problems having in mind the borrower’s point 
of view, would do much to diminish the obvious effeéts of stagnation. 





* Sharp, Henry A.., Libraries and L. thrarianship in America. . 1936, p. 3 
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Despite the strides taken by public libraries during recent years, they are still merely 
functioning as mechanical tools. Books are purchased, catalogued, classified, shelved, issued, 
returned, and replaced on the shelves. There is little consideration for the readers. Are they 
satisfied with the facilities provided? Do they obtain their requirements ? There is no 
guidance for those who require it, through the intricacies of large collections of books and the 
tools provided to facilitate the use of printed material. 

The true funétion of public libraries is not the mere provision and storage of books. It 
is the assistance of readers to derive the utmost benefit from literature of all types, by the 
provision of aids to selection, and by the personal instruction of borrowers in the use of these 
aids. Every public library should be a laboratory, analysing the needs of each borrower, and 
dispensing accordingly. Of course, it is appreciated that this process can be exaggerated, and 


that some persons prefer to help themselves, but the assistance given to those in search of 


urgent information would aid them on future occasions, and ultimately the only person 
habitually using the information bureau would be the new borrower. 

Lack of funds is the usual reply to criticism of libraries, and this must influence the 
provision of sufficient staff and stock to supply any extra facilities, but it is to be deplored that 
there is little attempt among public libraries to standardise methods, to co-operate more 
closely to their mutual benefit, and to appreciate and anticipate the difficulties of those on the 
other side of the counter. 


A Talk from Your Public Librarian* 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERs. 


lv | were to limit myself this morning to what I should like to say, it would be to congratulate 
you, gentlemen, upon being the people who have the honour of supplying the dynamic to one 
of the fine towns in England. But, although you might conceivably accept the sentiment, you 
would not consider my saying that an adequate return for the invitation which your President 
so kindly extended to me to speak with you. So, as is my modest custom when I have to speak, 
parson-like I cast about for text or texts on which | might say something to justify the existence 
of such a person as a public librarian in the eyes of the business man. For, it would seem that 
such a person has always to justify himself, in a way that an engineer, solicitor or carpenter 
never has to do, because they are accepted parts of the normal scheme of things. Well, I found 
my first text casually in a tiny brochure} which holds two or three really golden speeches from 
the lips of that maker of Croydon men, the late Robert Brodie, the first master of W hitgift 
School. It was published by our friend H. R. Grubb in 1926. The speech I| refer to opens 
with the words ‘‘The /onger I live the more often I find myself using the words ‘I don’t know.” For 
eighty years Brodie had given his life to the things of the mind, and this was the product. To 
that | add another which came from a public man with whom I was closely associated for 
twenty years—‘‘ Many, many would rather not know the facts; they have opinions to guard.” And 
another: a man of distin¢tion in Croydon, able, practical, asked me: ‘‘ Have you got the 
London Post Office Directory in your Library 2” Anda fourth, froma gentleman whose place 
of business was within two hundred yards ot this room: ‘* Did you say there was a Library at 
the Town Hall ?” It is to aid in the removal of the implications of all these statements, that 
such a person as a public librarian exists. | may have some difficulty in sustaining this, and 
certainly it was not very generally conceded in my early days even in the enlightened town of 
Croydon, where a once prominent gentleman in a public speech described my occupation as 
‘handing novels to servant girls who had nothing better to do.” | shall be forgiven for 
feeling that the definition is not quite adequate, and not more complete than that implied by 
the unwashed gentleman of a quarter of a century ago, who when | awoke him from sleep in 
the reading room with the polite equivalent of “ you can’t do that there here,” lifted his head 





Delivered at the Monthly Luncheon of The Crovdon Chamber of Commerce, November 7th, 1938 
Vhe President of the Library Association hopes that this address, which he knows to be very local, may 
cst ideas fo young libr inians W ho ma have to vive suc h addre SSCS. 
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in drowsy indignation to ask ‘ What is the blooming library for, govner ?” Nor did I think 
my services, which belong to all men, in finding a much-desired volume for him, rightly 
recompensed when an old gentleman once slipped twopence furtively into my hand with the 
injunction to “ get yourself a good cigar.” 

In a list of the works of the town I find Libraries classified under Amenities. I did not 
make that classification and | subscribe to it only in part. A library is the intelleétual tool-shop 
of a community, and if it is not that primarily | think it fails ; it is the information bureau of 
the town ; and it is its muniment room. When it is these things and fairly good at them, it 
can be also a source of simple recreation. | am quite willing to say that in the course of a year 
I send out eight hundred thousand works of fiction into the homes of the people of Croydon ; 
but I also send out an almost equal, as a rule slightly larger, number of books that are not 
fiction. Our people want both, and what is more, weed them. To disparage modern fiction is to 
be conventional in a rather old-fashioned way, because the art of writing novels today is at a 
higher pitch than in any other age. They are the vehicles of ideas of every kind. And if you do 
occasionally read a detective novel, tell me have you not admired the wonderful care with 
which, to take an example, Dorothy L. Sayers draws the background on her Murder Must 
‘Advertise—the best account of the wiles of the advertiser | know ; or the patient sifting and 
arrangement of facts which Inspector French shows in the unravelling of his mysteries ? The 
time is past when the novel has to be a matter for apology. Nearly everyone reads them, 
although some do not. I remember a reverend Alderman who could be seen leaving the 
Library every few days with a half-dozen under his arm. ‘‘ For my wife,” he would explain if 
anyone remarked upon it. It could be argued that some novels should not be paid for out of 
the rates, but what the rates are to provide is settled by the ratepayers. 

But, let us get to our real business. | said Croydon was a fine town ; some of you know 
other towns and your allegiance may be to another town in which you were born, but in our 
setting, our history and our development we have little to fear in competition with any. Our 
history may not appeal to everyone, but it is the foundation upon which our today is built, 
and you, | am sure, know that it was noble at times, that we have sheltered kings, and to this 
day have a certain special connexion with the Archbishops of Canterbury which is valued. Yet 
many a man who can tell you about Rome, Ethiopia, Algeria, Brazil or Timbuétoo can tell you 
nothing about the place where he lives and where his family is brought up. He doesn’t know 
why the streets bear some names and not others, why they lie on the map as they do, and simple 
things such as that. Yet the history of Croydon is a microcosm of the local life of all important 
towns, with its high lights, its struggles, its failures and its triumphs. Here we had the first 
railway in the world ; here we were the first to adopt the Public Health A& which made us and 
keeps us, in spite of recent events, the healthiest great town. The collecting and recording of 
everything printed, written or pictured of our history that we can find is my business. Only a 
week ago Sir Henry Berney gave me this card, which has a lithograph view of the Parish Church 
and announces : 

WALTER NORTON WRIGHT 
Parish Clerk of Croydon 

Begs to inform the Inhabitants of Croydon and its 

vicinity that he procures Marriage Licenses on the 

shortest notice. 
There may be some faint relation between the success of Wright’s advertisement and the fact 
that the population of Croydon, which was 30,663 when he flourished, is now near the quarter 
million. To be more serious, history is made under our eyes : the records of this our writers 
make—our journalists for example—but it is the librarian who preserves them. I am looking 
after your immortality, gentlemen. I preserve everything you publish, and hope some day 
that even your old minutes may come into my care. Such material has important uses : our 
maps have indicated rights of way, the responsibility for road maintenance and many other 
things and many researches of importance have been made in these records. 

It is, I hope, within the recollection of members that a liaison exists between the Chamber 
and the Library. Years ago we formed a section which was to supply any such information as 
books could be expeéted to give. We add to it clippings from newspapers on useful subjeéts, 
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trade directories, codes, dictionaries, year-books, almanacks, catalogues, specifications. This, 
in the hands of trained librarians, is a means of saving much worry and cogitation for all sorts 
of business men and others. | can instance hundreds of cases where information has been 
given, from simple matters such as an address, a route to a particular street or place, the rate 
of exchange on a given day at Berne, the incidence of the tides at Ilfracombe, the decoding of a 
cable, the translation of a foreign letter, and the names of processes, to more complicated 
questions, such as the chemical formula for luminous paint, and the use of wireless in the 
detection of crime. 

These questions we answer from books and documents, and on their authority, which we 
give, and we do not presume to advise or to pretend to the special knowledge ourselves that 
may be involved. The information is given by trained librarians. It is their business to know, 
not the things you want to know, but where reliable information about them is to be found. 
Some questions are curious, as the one quoted recently in The Times and elsewhere : “ are the 
seeds of the monkey puzzle tree edible?” I did not enquire and I should strongly resent on the 
part of a librarian the enquiry as to who might be contemplating a diet of monkey puzzle seeds, 
which does not appear to me to be very attractive. We always assume that a person does not 
ask merely for the pleasure of so doing—and anyway his reasons are no business of ours. 

In the limited time that | have I am unable to deal with the phases of library work which 
are now common. The library is the absolutely necessary complement of education. An 
education system is incomplete if it does not lead to an appreciation of the fact that we are the 
inheritors of the greatest literature, the most magnificent books, that the world has known since 
the golden age of Greece, and that literature far exceeds in quantity what has survived from 
that Golden Age. It is the birthright of every English child, and it should be available to him. 
It seems to me absurd, merely as a business proposition, to teach boys and girls to read and 
then to provide nothing for them to read. There must be in every town, as an auxiliary to 
education, a centre where the best that man has thought and written is accessible. This not 
only gives us great works of imagination in fiction, poetry and drama ; it gives us the works of 
the mind in every other subject, and the best books that men have written on all their 
occupations, business methods and pastimes, from road making to stamp collecting. And we 
begin with the children by providing them with the libraries in which they shall find the books 
which are supplementary to those they use at school, and include all the best books that have 
been written for them. It would be a tragedy in my mind if any child were unable to get such 
a book as Alice in Wonderland, and without the public library there might be thousands of such 
children. I have so arranged that there is no child in Croydon who has not access, during 
childhood, if his parents allow him, to every book which by common consent is the best for 
the child. Our aim is to produce a race of readers who know how to use books, aot merely 
for amusement or as anodynes, although these values are not to be despised, but as tools for 
wider and finer living. I think there are few men more unhappy than those who say they have 
no time to read. There may be men who have not time to read as much as they would like 
to or ought to read, but every man has time to read something if he cares to make it. | do 
suggest to you that when we take part in discussions of matters of vital interest to the community 
and to ourselves, we should first make acquaintance with what others have said and thought 
upon these matters. To take a very simple instance, there is no newspaper in England wh ch 
gives complete and accurate reports of the proceedings of Parliament, but in your library 
there is Hansard, the complete Parliamentary debates, and there you can read everything that 
passes, untrammelled by other people’s views. It is a pity if we give up our mental life at all ; 
we do this if we do not read. The most unhappy man, Dr. Johnson said, was the man who 
could not read on a wet day. There are other distractions today which he did not possess, but 
it still remains true that the book is the chief intelle€tual recreation and possibly the best. The 
man who reads has a hobby which will not fail him when the dreadful time comes when he 
has to retire from business. 

And, in concluding this subject, one might say that the rewards of carefully thought out 
reading are enormous, and the companionship of a great book may be one of the great 
amusements of life. I have quoted Dr. Johnson. Many people are deterred from tackling 
this great book because they have to go through the several chapters about the childhood of 
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Johnson, which does not interest them. Let them begin at the point in the bookshop where 
Boswell meets Johnson—‘‘ I come from Scotland,” says the deferential Boswell, knowing 
that Dr. Johnson has no particular love of Scotland, “ but I cannot help that.” “ Sir,” replies 
Dr. Johnson, “| notice that most of your countrymen cannot help that!” Immediately the 
book becomes alive.* I could include a hundred instances if there were time, of this type of 
interest. 

Finally, what have you at your disposal in Croydon? I have mentioned two hundred 
and forty thousand books. Over two million uses were made of them in this town last year, 
and the cost was under two shillings per head of the population, or to repeat a common 
method of comparison the price of two shilling packets of cigarettes, and much less than it 
costs to take the family once to the cinema. 





* I believe that this example was given in an address by Mr. S. P. B. Mais 


‘ 
Letters on Our Affairs 
i RA, 

ue risk of receiving a severe snub | address this letter to you, the most actively-interested 
i. ..weary work, of all the Greeks. | have read your letters for many months and feel inclined 
to agree with your opinions, and although your claim to “ saucy humour” is probably a 
produét of your own imagination, your absence from these pages would draw a theatrical tear 


from at least one librarian’s eyes. 

Have you seen Bethnal Green’s ‘‘ What do children read ?”’—a report on a series of 
questionnaires issued this September. Well-primed with Sheffield’s long tables of statistics 
and ‘* word-of-mouth ” comments, | was prepared for still more figures and a seasoning of 
cockney and gangster speech. Instead, | found a charming letter written by the librarian 
speculating, in the style of ‘* Evoe” or “ Y.Y.,” on the vagaries and whimsicalities of the child 
mind, and condoning with paternal tolerance the unspeakable amount of rubbish consumed, 
in comparison with the handful of bread-and-butter reality. Sheffield ». Bethnal Green—what 
a delightful event: can Bethnal Green’s essayist withstand Sheffeld’s adding-machine 
operators, or will the southern gentry retreat before the Yankee hoard ? But I am sure that 
more councillors will read Bethnal Green’s report, largely owing to its freedom from Statistics 
and from “‘ officialese.” 

\nd now to abandon Shefheld, which deserves a more serious critic than these pages can 
support, for Bethnal Green’s list of the most popular books. Mr. Vale claims that the 
questionnaire was completed by the children without any influence from parents, teachers or 
librarians, and I am inclined to believe that this avoidance of influence was successful, for the 
order of titles betrays little of that desire-to-earn-praise-from-adults which charaéterises the 
ubiquitous little boy or girl who borrows two books a day from any junior library. 

It is not surprising to find that the “ William ” books top the list—any counter assistant 
could have predicted it. In fact the trouble is to prevent the adolescent children from absorbing 
the whole available supply of these, the foremost examples of escapist literature. I must admit 
that the second place occupied by the *‘ Milly-Molly-Mander ” books was a great shock : they 
do not possess even the eclectic qualities of “ William,” and few children could tell you their 
author’s name. W. E. Johns has been quietly progressing in popularity for several years, and 
his third place on the list was well-deserved, and probably chara¢teristic of any library in 
the country. But Kastner, Ransome, Alison Uttley, Wanda Gag, Marjorie Baker, and a host 
of other well-known children’s authors are either far down the list or totally missing. 

Now, has Bethnal Green taken into account that the greater number of books an author 
writes, and the greater number of copies provided, will ensure that a proportionately greater 
number of children will have read those particular books and will therefore remember them— 
by dint of repetition—when given a questionnaire ? PLUTARCH. 





[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS,” 
Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p.|] 
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Personal News 


Miss Joan K. Cuoar, A.L.A., aged 22, 
appointed Assistant, Wood Green Public 
Library. Previously: Children’s Librarian, 
Carshalton Public Library. 


Mr. W. Lrxie (Jnr.), Assistant, Middles 
brough Public Libraries, has left the profession 
in order to enter Headingly College, Leeds, to 
Study for the Ministry. Mr. C. Metcalfe has 
been appointed Junior Assistant. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


COLCHESTER.—-Colchester Public Library 
has been quick to respond toa suggestion from 
the Colchester and District Sunday School 
Union by issuing a printed guide to books for 
Sunday School teachers and other workers in 
the religious field. The list is not represented as 
being exhaustive, nevertheless the work of 
selection has been so well done that Sunday 
School workers and librarians will find this a 
truly valuable aid. The same library is also 
responsible for issuing Modern Plays, 1938. 
This six-page folder, finely printed in chocolate 
coloured ink on unglazed white paper, is most 
pleasing in appearance and handy in size. The 
entries are arranged in alphabetical order of 
authors and are very extensive. The only 
omissions which readily come to mind are the 
names and works of Lionel Britton and the 
Capek brothers. 

COVENTRY.—The Coventry Bookshelf for 
November contains a special list of the recent 
additions to the extensive music collection 
housed at the Gulson (Central) Library. 
Coventry Libraries make a special feature of 
music and continued interest in the collections 
is fostered by the Coventry Libraries Music 
Circle. This body has already held four 
successful meetings this year and, with future 
meetings to be devoted to the music of Bach, 
Brahms and César Franck ; to the opera, the 
oratorio, the best recent recordings, etc., the 
Circle’s season promises to be a thorough 





success. 
FULHAM.—Peop te, PLAces, PoLtrics AND 
PROBLEMS, Pursurrs AND Pastimes, Poerry | 
AND Prose. That is not a variation on the 
prunes and prisms theme, but a repetition of 
the headings under which Fulham’s latest | 
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booklists are given in Book News. It is to be 
hoped that this studied use of P’s in the 
headings will result in longer queues in the 


Fulham lending libraries. (Please pardon 
puerile pun !) 

HALIFAX.—The Oétober Readers’ Guide 
contains helpfully annotated lists of recent 


additions preceded by select lists of books 
relating to economics, international affairs and 
allied subjects. This Halifax publication has an 
open setting which is refreshing, but the poor 
quality paper produces an unattractive greyness 
in the printing which cancels out the former 
merit. 


IPSWICH.—Ipswich, like Bermondsey and 
a few other public libraries, sponsors its own 
theatrical service. The [pswich Library Journal 
for Oétober contains some very full and 
excellent notes dealing with plays which are to 
be publicly read or performed by the Ipswich 
Library Players as part of Ipswich’s ambitious 
programme of winter lectures, play evenings 
and musical recitals. 


ISLINGTON.—No. 2 of the Islington 
Public Libraries Bu//etin will make a special 
appeal to the borrower who wishes to secure 
fuller and quicker use of Islington’s collections. 
\ most concise and helpful article explaining 
the arrangement of the books on the shelves 
and instructing upon catalogue and index usage 
is followed by a summary of the “ Brown” 
Classification Scheme. The issue also contains 
a complete syllabus of the Adult Leétures 
(O&ober, 1938-March, 1939) and classified 
lists of recent additions. 


MIDDLESBROUGH, Middlesbrough 
Public Libraries have planned this season the 
following exhibitions to be held at the Art 
Gallery, Dunning Street : 

November, 1938.—* Ou: Northumbrian 

Heritage”: Watercolour drawings by 
J. E. Hodgkin, R.B.A., F.S.A. 

December, 1938.—Water-colours, drawings 

and bronzes by modern artists. 

March, 1939.—-Goupil Gallery Salon: a 

selection from the 32nd Annual Exhibition. 


NOTTINGHAM.—1I he Mediterranean is a 
reading list compiled and issued by Nottingham 





Public Libraries for use in connection with the 
B.B.C. Discussion Groups. Although but a 
few of the books in this well printed list deal 
specifically with the Mediterranean, the re- 
mainder have been carefully chosen to provide 
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NOW BEING SUBSCRIBED 


GUIDE TO TECHNICAL LITERATURE: 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS AND ENGINEERING 


By A. D. ROBERTS, F.L.A. (Librarian, Technical Library, Birmingham) 





Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. xvi., 256 15s, net 


It is now an accepted fact that technical progress is daily becoming more dependent on 
the proper use of existing knowledge as recorded in its literature. Experimental work must follow 
1 thorough examination of the efforts of previous workers and not be based upon rule of thumb 
methods. The number of organisations undertaking research is growing steadily and the necessity 
of collecting and filing the large output of technical publications has caused many of them to 
estabiish special libraries. These tendencies are reflected in public libraries where the demand 
for technical books is on the increase 


rhe introductory chapters of this book explain the various forms in which the literature 
of technology appears and give guidance to those wishing to make information searches. The 
major works of reference are listed and many of the titles are annotated. Under each topic in 
the section on engineering the principal abstracting services, bibliographies, publications of 
societies, specifications and other works of reference are listed and these are followed by a select 
bibliography of recent and standard books on the subject in question 


Che book is based principally on English and German literature, though there are some titles 
in French and other languages. The author has not been content to cull his information from existing 
bibliographies but has visited many lidraries, both in London and on the Continent, and has 
personally examined the majority of the works mentioned This book should prove a boon 
to public librarians in libraries of all sizes ; while librarians of special libraries and research workers 
themselves should also find it an essential work of reference. A feature of the book is the inclusion 
of many titles that have not been entered in the current national bibliographies. Most of the 
important publications issued in 1938 have been included 


Che arrangement of the work is based on the Dewey Decimal Classification and its expansion 
the Universal Decimal Classification, though no numbers are printed in the book. A further 
work, in which chemical technology will be one of the principal subjects, is in preparation 


CONTENTS 





Preface 11. Electrical engineering. 
‘ 12. Internal combustion engines, 
INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS : : : ‘ 
pneumatic engineering, etc. 
Ch ipter J Guides to existing literature. 13. Factories and workshops, 
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background material useful to those who would 
discuss an area whose problems cannot really 
be isolated. The relation of the ‘* background ” 
books to the main theme of the list is cleverly 
revealed by short introductory paragraphs 
which precede the titles listed under each 
dividing heading. 

ROTHERHAM.—Lists of additions to the 
Rotherham Lending Library during August 
and September are printed in an attractive 
booklet of good quality blue paper. 


ST. LOUIS.—From America comes the S~. 
Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin, a boldly 
printed classified list of recent additions. An 
interesting feature of this September-Oétober 
issue is a reading list for children. The inten 
tion of this list is clearly indicated by its title— 
“ World friendship through children’s books.” 
The entries in this admirable list are divided by 
headings representing practically every country 
in the world. 

SHEFFIELD.—The results of the survey of 
children’s reading, conducted by the City 
Librarian and his Staff are now available in 
printed form. Here, there is only room to say 
that the method and findings of this important 
survey should be carefully examined by every 
librarian in the country, and those who have 
not already done so should lose no time in 
making application for copies of the splendidly 
printed A Survey of Children’s Reading (Shetheld 
City Libraries, 1938 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—tThere 
are two outstanding features in Swinton and 
Pendlebury’s Bu//etin for November. One is the 
Chief Librarian’s editorial, “‘ Poetry is out of 
fashion,” the other is Barbara Goolden’s 
article, ‘‘ Truth and Fiétion,” Mr. Cowles 
deplores the m« »dern tendency to 
poetry as a mere affectation and is inclined to 
lay the blame for this attitude at the door of 
those moderns who expect us to accept as 
poetry words strung together without rhyme, 
rhythm or reason. Barbara Goolden, in her 
emphatic little article, commends the modern 
realist in literature 

TOTTENHAM.—" Parlez-vous francais ? 
Sprechen sie Deutsch?” Those are the 
questions which Tottenham Public Libraries 
are asking their readers of New Books, 
November, 1938. Those who can truthfully 
answer “ Qui” or “ Ja” 
further linguistic practice are invited to attend 
the French and German 


regard 


and wish to secure 


Language Circles 





which Tottenham Public Libraries have 
succeeded in organising and which now meet 
weekly at the Central Library. 
WARRINGTON.—In addition to the 
printed Book News tor Oétober, Warrington 
have issued a cyclostyled booklet with a truly 
Striking cover. This cover has the words, 
‘Sickle, shirts and swastika,” forcefully 
spaced above a symbol combining the Nazi 
and Communist emblems. Inside, however, 
there is no ranting political propaganda, but a 
sanely subdivided list of books dealing with 
European problems. Many of the entries are 
annotated, and the whole booklet is a tribute 
to the energy and initiative of the Warrington 


Librarian and his Staff. 


WORTHING.—1 he Worthing Quarterly (Vol. 
1, No. 2) is notable for the publication of the 
address delivered by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers 
when he opened the Durrington Branch 
Library. The opening sentence of this address, 
printed under the title, “ 1, too, have been in 
\rcady,” is typical of the taét and charm which 
characterise this President of the Library 
\ssociation :—‘‘ Your Libraries Committee 
honours me in allowing me to take part in the 
act of faith by which to-day we place an 
abundance of books before our people.” 


The Lecture Season, 1938-9 

By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 
THERE is increasing evidence that public 
libraries are appreciating the strategic value of 
frontal attack in the publicity campaign. 
Instead of waiting for the public to come to the 
library for information concerning the library’s 
resources and aétivities, they are taking that 
information to the public by means of lectures 
delivered in clubs, schools, institutes and halls 
—in faét, wherever more than two or three of 
the public may gather together. Thus are they 
carrying the propaganda war right into the 
public’s lines. 

Altrincham have now established a panel of 
speakers to deliver the lecture “ Service ” to 
any society in the distriét at any time and place 
carefully planned lecture 
surveys the work of Altrincham’s Libraries, 
Museum and Art Galleries and gives an 
authoritative insight into the nature and 
extent of the various colleétions. The lecture is 
given free of charge, it is illustrated with 


requested. This 
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photographic slides and, in special circum- 
stances, the Libraries even supply a lantern and 
operator. 

Portsmouth, as mentioned in last month’s 
“ Topicalities,” have also set up a panel of 
lecturers drawn from the staff to preach the 
library gospel to societies and_ cultural 
organisations throughout the locality. In 
March of next year Swinton and Pendlebury 
plan to hold a Library Publicity Week in which 
library propaganda lectures will play an 
important part. 

Additional examples could be cited, but the 
above instances must suffice for the present as 
evidence of the increasing employment of the 
lecture as a weapon in the war against library 
lethargy. 

Chelmsford’s programme of Adult Lectures 
and Sound Films opened on Oétober 218t with 
an authoritative and fascinating account of 
“ Egyptian Temples,” given by Mr. Wykeham 
Chancellor, F.R.I.B.A. Ten days later two 
documentary films, “ Industrial Britain” and 
“ The Smoke Menace,” drew large audiences— 
children in the afternoon and adults in the 
evening. A slide illustrated lecture with a 
definite local appeal followed on November 
16th. This was given by Mr. J. M. Bull, and 
dealt with many interesting aspects of the more 
historic Essex churches. An unusual type of 
evening is scheduled for November 28th, when 
Mr. Montagu Butler will hold a_ leéture- 
demonstration upon Esperanto. The series 
ends on December 12th with another film show 
consisting of “Chapter and Verse” and 
“ Book Bargain.” The first of these films is 
admirable for public library purposes, as it 
tells the story of the recorded word from 
earliest times right up to modern mass manu- 
facture of the book. Quite wisely, Chelmsford’s 
children are to be given a special pre-view of 
this National Book Council film and _ its 
companion, “ Book Bargain.” Throughout 
the period of Chelmsford’s programme books, 
museum exhibits, etc., relative to the subjects 
of the lectures and films are being displayed in 
the Leéture Hall. On alternate Mondays until 
December 19th, Miss Phyllis Davies will 
continue her Informal Story Hours based on 
children’s classics and outstanding modern 
juveniles.” Altogether a nicely balanced 
programme which should prove thoroughly 
effective. 

{As our leéture reviewer is able only to 
attend a small proportion of the lectures given 


“ 





we should be obliged if librarians who have 
submitted their programmes for review would 
occasionally send in accounts of outstanding 
lectures—Ep. Library World]. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON Public Library. 
—2znd Annual Report, 1937-1938. Borough 
Librarian, William J. Hill, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion (estimated, 1937), 30,590. Rate, 2.41d. 
Income from Rate, £3,508. Stock : Lending, 
19,791 ; Reference, 1,686. Additions, 2,974. 
Withdrawals, 1,309. Issues: Lending, 
377,677; Reference, 18,792. Borrowers, 
13,048; extra tickets, 10,689. 

\fter a most successful first year it would not have 
been surprising had there been a slump in the year being 
reviewed. This, however, was far from the case as 
greater progress was made in all direétions. The 
percentage of population using readers’ tickets increased 
from 37 to 42, while at least 60 per cent. of registered 
readers were regularly using their tickets. The total 
number of books issued for home reading amounted to 
21,513 above that of the first year, in spite of the faé&t 
that there are less than 20,000 volumes in Stock and over 
23,000 readers’ tickets in force. It is much to be 
regretted that economy forces the amount spent on 
additional books to be kept at so low a figure. The 
inadequacy of the Stock is, of course, responsible for the 
large number of withdrawals after only a vear’s use, and 
also for the huge total of rebinds. The Reference 
Library is rapidly becoming more widely known and 
recognised as an information centre. An additional 
Senior Assistant was appointed to the Staff during 
the vear. 


East Ham Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1937-1938. Librarian, O. W. Stone. Popu- 
lation (estimated), 133,400. Rate, 4.58d. 
Income from Rate, £13,603. Stock: Adult 
Lending, 78,807 ; Junior, 15,377. Additions, 
9,255. Withdrawals, 7,336. Issues: Adult 
Lending, 624,151; Junior, 188,652. Bor- 
rowers, 25,834; extra tickets, 20,546. 
Branches, 3. 


It is pleasing to note that the book circulation is 
now on the up grade after a period of depression 
following the peak year 1932/3. Nearly 30,000 more 
books were used in the vear just closed than in the vear 
previous. The total number of borrowers has fallen 
slightly during the year, but this is in keeping with the 
population which has declined rapidly during the last 
tew years. There was, however, a marked increase in 
the number of supplementary tickets issued, ‘as a 
maximum of four is now allowed each borrower. Each 
library reports an increase in the number of books issued 
to children, although the child population has decreased 
even more so than the adult, Close co-operation with 
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the schools was maintained, and 283 visits to the 
Libraries were made during the past vear. The service 
in the hospitals and other institutions was avain vcr\ 
successtul and highly appreciated Phe extension and 
alterations to the Manor Park Library are proceeding 
rapidly. .\ proposal for the setting up of book circulat 
ing centres in areas some distance from existing libraries 
was approved, and is being put into immediate operation, 
With the retirement from the Borouch Council of Mr 
Alderman |. Brooks, |.P., the Librarics Committee lose 
a valued member. Mr. Brooks has served on the 
Committee for 42 years, and it was he who made the 
move to secure the adoption of the Libraries \cts in 
1595 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Public Libraries. 
s7th Annual Report, 1937-1938. Public 
Librarian, W’. H. Gibson, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 292,700. Income from Rate, £23,230. 
Stock: Lending, 169,416; Reference, 
104,949. Additions, 22,615. Withdrawals, 
8,646. Issues: Lending, 1,062,985 ; Refer- 
ence, 242,380. Borrowers, 47,633; extra 
tickets, 33,648. Branches, 6. 

\n outstanding teature in a remarkably busy and 
successful year, was the opening of an additional branch 
library. This new unit is the sixth in the sy$tem, and is 
known as the High Heaton Branch Library. It was an 
mmediate success and greatly appreciated by residents 
in the neighbourhood, From a Stock of 6,245 volumes, 
in issue of 53,286 was obtained in less than six months 
from the day of opening to the end of the vear. Apart 
from the issue from the new library, the total circulation 
reached record figures, with the outStanding increase 
f 150,554 Over the previous year Every department 
und branch library returned increased results. ‘There 
was a Steady increase in children’s reading throughout 
the year. The tender has been accepted for a branch 
library at Byker, and building operations will be 
commenced very shortly. Considerable progress has 
been made in the changing over of the Central Lending 
Library to open-access, and it is hoped that the job will 
be completed about the end of next year 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bar.ow. 


Ca.ttow (A. B.) Food and Health : an intro- 
duétion to the Science of Nutrition. Ed. 2. 
1938. O.U.P. 53s. 

The text of the 1928 edition has been almost 
entirely re-written for this edition 


Horner (J. G.) Pattern Making for Engineers. 
Ed. 6, by Philip Gates. 1938. Technical 
Press. 155. 

The first part of the book shows but little change 
from the text of the 1925 edition. In the second part 
several chapters on pattern making for gear wheels 
have been omitted consequent upon change in practice 
in the making of gear wheels The chapter on wood 
workine machinery for pattern shops has been exten- 
sively re-written 





LAWRENCE (James) Painting from A to Z. 
Ed. 2. 1938. Sutherland Publishing Co. 
15s. 6d. 

\ number of changes have been made in this 
revision and the chapters on synthetic paints and paint 
ing cements have been largely re-written. There is a 
new chapter on painting defects 
Moror Cycies anp How to MANAGE THEM. 

Ed. 27. 1938. Iliffe. 2s. 6d. 

Incorporates such changes as have taken place in 
motor cycling technique during the last eighteen 
months 
Nasu (A. W.) and Howes (D. A.) Principles 

of Motor Fuel Preparation and Application. 
Ed. 2. 1938. Chapman and Hall. 36s. 

\ new chapter has been added to the edition of 
1934. This deals with the pyrolysis and polymerisation 
processes for the production of gasolines from refinery 
and natural gases. There are a number of additions 
and alterations to the original text 
Newron (K.) and Sreeps (W.) The Motor 

Vehicle : a descriptive text-book of chassis 
construction for students, draughtsmen and 
the owner-driver. Ed. 2. 1938. Iliffe. 


10S. 6d. 
The tirst edition published 1929 of 374 has now 
vrown to 480 pages. There is littke change in the 


earlier part of the book, but the chapter on carburetters 
is almost entirely new and a large part of the material 
on balancing has been re-written. Diesel engines have 
much fuller treatment as have the fuels for this type 
and for petrol engines. The more recent developments 
in automobile practice such as synchromesh and pre- 
selective gear boxes, centrifugal and vacuum  con- 
controlled clutches have been dealt with. 


QuENNELL (M. and C. H. B.) A History of 


Everyday Things in England. Part 1. 
1066-1499. Ed.3. 1938. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
First published in 1918 and revised in 1931. There 
has been considerable re-writing of the text and much 
new material incorporated, more than the addition of 
37 pages suggests, for matter of Striétly historical and 
not human interest has been eliminated. ‘The illus 
trations are in keeping with the publisher’s reputation 
and have been considerably increased in number. 
rhe entries in the index have been more than doubled. 
Rosson (A. G.) Engineering Workshop 
Principles and Practice. Ed. 5. 1938. 
Emmott. 7s. 6d. 

First published in 1914 and the text of the present 
edition is eight pages longer than that of the last re- 
vision in 1933. There are small revisions throughout 
the text and there are more important revisions in the 
chapters on Planing Machines, Milling, Crankshafts, 
Piston Rods and Cross Heads, Toothed Wheels, and 
Gauge making. 

Rocer (S. R.) A Diéionary of Eleé@trical 
Terms. Ed. 3. 1938. Pitman. 8s. 6d. 

First published in 1924. As the range of the book 
covers telephony, wireless, etc., considerable additions 
have been necessary with the result that the book is 
now more than one hundred pages larger. 
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CATALOGUING IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES | 


\ SURVEY OF METHODS. By JOHN L. THORNTON, (St. Bartholomew’s Hospital | 
Medical College Library With an Introduétion by HENRY A. on an. P.L.A, (Deputy Librarian, 
Croydon Public Libraries). Demy 8vo. Cloth pp. Xvi., 256 Diagrams. 10s. 6d. net. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 

Mr. Thornton has brought to fruition in this volume the results of extensive and careful enquiry into 
the methods employed in libraries of all sizes and kinds other than those vaguely known as “* Public ’”’ 
ones. His book is an investigation of the praétical application of cataloguing rules in special libraries 

, libraries requiring special treatment from the cataloguing point of view). There is no attempt to 
formulate a new code suitable for every type of library ; nor is the cataloguing of special material dealt 
with to any extent. Duplication of matter to be found elsewhere has been avoided as far as possible, 
ithough references to literature dealing with the cataloguing of letters, music, etc., are included. The 
work is a Statement of the difficulties to be encountered by cataloguers in special libraries, with sugges- 
tions of ideals, followed by aétual examples from a seleétion of libraries representative of each type. 
Librarians of new librarics and those to be re-catalogued will find information regarding methods by 











which others in similar libraries overcome the difficulties. The wide difference between theory and 
praétice of cataloguing is clearly indicated, and the praétical solutions of many problems are summarized, 
CONTENTS 
Preface. Introduction. | Cuaprer XIII. 
CHaprer | | Cataloguing for Government Libraries 
General Considerations. CuapTrer XIV. 
Cuaprer Il Cataloguing at the India Office and the Viétoria 
Cataloguing for University and University and Albert Museum Library. 
College Libraries. Cuaprer XV. 
Craprer III. | Cataloguing in other Government Libraries. 
Cataloguing at University College, London, and — | + Bn 
the London School of Economics (British | Cuaprer XVI. 
Library of Political and Economic Science). | Cataloguing tor Business, Commercial and 
( | l'echnical Libraries. 
HAPTER I\ | 
Cataloguing in other University and University | Cuaprer XVII. 
College Libraries | Cataloguing at Fox Photos Limited. 
CHAPTER \ Cuaprer XVIII. 
Cataloguing tor Medical and Scientitic Libraries | Cataloguing in Commercial and ‘Technical 
Cuaprer V1. Libraries 
Cataloguing at St. Bartholomew's Hospital Cuaprer XIX, 
Medical College Cataloguing in Libraries of National Importance, 
Cuaprer VII including the Bodleian Library 
( ataloguing at the London School of Hygiene Cuaprer XX 
and Tropical Medicine, and the Royal College Cataloguing for Polytechnic and School 


of Surgeons of England Libraries 


Cuaprer VIII. Cuaprer XXI. 


Cataloguing in other Medical and Scientiti Cataloguing in other Special Libraries. 
Libraries rw 
Cuaprer LX CHAPTER XXII. , 
Cataloguing tor Libraries attached to Learned Special Libraries and the Cataloguing of Serial 
> - 
Societies and Institutions. Publications. ‘7 
CuHaprer X Cuaprer XXIII. 





Co-operative Cataloguing and Economics in 


Cataloguing at the Royal Empire Society and - : 
relation to Special Libraries. 


the Warburg Institute | 


Cuaprer XI Cuaprer XXIV 
Cataloguing at the Lindley Librarv, Roval \lphabetization. 
Horticultural Society, and the Royal Geo CHaprer XXV. 
graphical Socicty | Statistics 
CHaprer XII Cuarprer XXVI,_ 
Cataloguing in other Libraries attached to Conclusions 


| 
Learned Socicties and Institutions Bibliography 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Rose (T. G.) Higher Control: a manual for 
company directors, secretaries and account- 
ants. Ed. 3. 1938. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 


First published in 1934 The chief revisions are 
chapter 7 on The Trading Position, which has been 
extended by some cight pages. The new matter con 


sists chiefly of a number of additional recommendations. 


The most important ones are the use of gross or net 
ales turnovers in the statement of accounts and the 
problem of the closing stock figure for the month 
Soute (Richard) A_ Diétionary of English 
Synonyms and synonymous Expressions, 
new edition, revised and enlarged by A. D. 
Sheffield. 1938. Warne. tos. 6d. 


First published 1871 The whole book has been 


reset if 
words have been incorporated. Much matter has been 


modern type and a large number of additional 


omitted. Lists of local names of plants, animals, and 
other words that are not expressive of nice alternatives 


irc neo longer included, 


Book-Selection Guide 

\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 

DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

ECONOMIC AND SocriAL Hisrory. A Book List 
for Schools, edited by A. F. W. Pratt, B.A. 
Economic History Society, Bibliographies 
and Pamphlets, No. 4. Black. 1s. 6d. net ; 
rs. to Members. 


This hand-list is primarily intended tor teachers 
und students. It is divided into seétions for pupils under 
fourt from fourteen to sixteen and tor adults 


| t ! 

Sper al Subjeét Lists are included, on Health, Pransport, 

etc. Publisher's name, price, date and number of pages 

are given. .\ useful little bibliography 

Gray (Duncan) Nottingham Public Libraries 
Staff Manual. Nottingham Public Libraries 
and Museum Committee. 

\ charming Staff Manual. which mivht be entitled 


Sixty Rules for the Assistant It deals with day 
to-day duties and should be referred to whenever the 
assistant is in doubt It is neatly produced in blue 


boards with a cloth back and might be usefully extended 

to make a short manual for library assistants in other 

centres 

LEYLAND (Eric) The Wider Public Library. 
With an Introduction by W. C. Berwick 


saycers Illus. Grafton 7s. 6d. net 
The author has done a service to librarianship in 
eving the work which the public libraries of to-day 
undertake and suggests many avenues through which 
they might extend their general activities This is 
ret rr rel a book on library public ty of the extension 
ot library work is its tithe assumes, but is a compre- 
hensive view of what might be achieved if thought and 
discussion were brought to bear on future possibilities. 


\ir. Leyland has a special message for the younger men 
of his profession and it is to them that he most earnestly 


ippeals Praétically, the book deals with Leétures, 





Local Museums, Displays and Exhibitions, etc. Ina 
chapter on the Cultural Centre he foreshadows a time 
when the Institution now termed the Public Library 


will consist no longer merely of a _ colleéion of 


books and a librarian Ihe librarian will have 
blossomed forth into an Officer in Charge who will 


need qualificati« ms in se ciology, an ability to organise 


that which may appear at first sight impossible of 
organisation, a great desire to be of use to his fellow 
men and a talent for making close contact with a large 
number of people. The book is well written and will 
prove to be a Stimulus on the subject with which it 
deals 
RAYMOND (Harold) Publishing and Bookselling. 
\ Survey of Post-War Developments and 
Present-Day Problems, with a Foreword by 
Hugh R. Dent. Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 

Deals with the controversial] subjeét of the distribu- 
tion of books, the difficulties of both publisher and 
bookseller—a much larger volume would be necessary 
to describe them all—and the problems raised by the 
modern circulating library and other centres through 
which literature reaches the main public. Neatly 
produced as usual in waistcoat pocket form and as 


cONcIse as MW wssibl 


GENERAL. 


\rMITAGE (Angus) Copernicus, the Founder of 
Modern Astronomy. Illus. Allen & Unwin. 


10os. net. 

Ihe author explains in detail the contents of 
Copernicus’ historic book, from which is derived our 
modern conception of the solar system. The work 
traces the problems with which Copernicus had to deal 
back to their origins in Babylonian and Greek astronomy 
and there is a brief account of the triumph of the 
heliocentric theory in the seventeenth century. This 
Study of Copernicus claims to be the only one of its 
kind in England, and students will be indebted to the 
author for his research. 


Biack (Mrs. George) My Seventy Years. As 
told to Elizabeth Bailey Price. _ Illus. 
Nelson. 8s. 6d. net. 


Here is an autobiography which will appeal to all 
Canadians and many other English-speaking peoples, 
for it deals with the career of the pioneer woman M.P 
for Yukon. Half the book treats of her girlhood in 
Chicago and very breezy the Story is. Then she married 
George Black, Speaker of the Canadian House of 
Commons, and obtained her first insight into the 
politics of her country. The book is well illustrated. 


Bryant (Arthur) Samuel Pepys, the Saviour of 
the Navy. Illus. C.U.P. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Brvant's third volumeof the life of Samuel Pepys 
deals with the period when Pepys held the post of sec nd 
Secretaryship to the \dmiralty. His astuteness and 
industry, not to mention his upright principles, made 
his work in this office of outstanding value. At this 
period the need tor the complete reconstruétion of the 
Navy became necessar\ The Revolution of 1688 ts 
vividly described and Pepys’ attitude towards it is made 
clear. His resignation followed in due course. The 
bibliographical notes are full and the volume is in every 
wa\ equal in excellence to its predece ssors. 
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CarTER (C. C.) and BRENTNALL (H. C.) Man 
the World Over. With drawings by Silvia 
Hay and Marion Rivers-Moore, Maps by 
R. H. Sherbourn. Blackwell. 8s. 6d. net. 


This work offers geography lessons in a new 





nore interesting form, dealing only with subjects whi 
ure of real use in cveryday life. It gives a few simpk 
ta¢ts about the world which will enable the averaye man 
and woman to understand, at least in outline, othe 
Nations’ problems and points of view. The first chapter 
1 gencral outline of climatic conditions and the rest 


ot the book is divided into two parts forming two 





journeys round the world, in which the chief features ot 
each country visited are briefly yviven The book is 
profusely illustrated with photographs and is also quite 
suitable for young readers. The Index is particularly 


iseful as the plan of the book is rather formless. 


Corey (Hilda M.) Some Other Garden Flowers. 
Second Book of Our Heritage of Garden 





Flowers. Illus. Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
In its way this is a companion volume to the 
yuthor’s earlier work, Our Heritas i Garden |l-lower 
l charmingly written and the reproductions of het 


ower paintings are as beautiful in tone as they are in 
‘ Among the many flower 
certainly Stand in the very first rank 


Cooper (W. Heaton) The Hills of Lakeland. 
Illus. by the author. Warne. 15s. net. 

Though much has been written about the hills of 

Lakeland, this well-produced book will be found to 


possess much that is fresh, for Mr. Heaton Cooper is an 


books this will 


expert climber and he is able to describe the beauties of 
the hills from a new aspeét, that of the hill-tops, and to 


speak with authority about his own way of approaching 


them. The book is divided into tive parts, The Southern, 
Western, Northern, Eastern, and Centra! Hills and the 
author has illustrated his wor vith sixteen beautiful 


x plates in delicate mono 


cars he pent 


paintings, as well as thirty-si 
chrome, made by him during the man 
amongst the crags. There is also a geological map ot 
Lakeland and one marking the crags on which climbs 


ave been dor € 


CrawForp (Archibald) Guilty as Libelled! 


Barker. 1os. 6d. net 

\t a first glance the tithe of this bool 
English minds, but it deal 
with Scottish law, and this form is used on the 
I Iweed It | 


is not the usual Story of 
nal cases, but a considered account by a clever 


appears confusing 


er side of the 


advocate of his work defending members of the 


riminal class, and very sympathetically he writes of the 





ragedies of the underwor t sparing himself when 








he describes mistakes his handling of his clients \t 
this time when the c1 il laws are under revision, the 
book, though Scottish in charaéter, has an tant 
Dearir 

CruTcHLey (E. 7 G.P.O. Illus. C.U.P. 


7s. 6d. net. 

\ verv good subjeét in which to 
which is to have the general title of Eng 
British ?) Institutions The 


G.P.O. after an absence of twenty years to find such an 


nitiate a serics 
ish (Why not 


author returned to the 
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he felt impelled to give a full account of its activities. 
\nd very well he does so. The historical portion up to 
Rowland Hill and after is of course well known, but 
the prattical work of to-day in all its thousand and one 
aspeéts forms a true romance and will be welcomed by a 


laree number ot readers. 
Forp (Ford Maddox) Provence, from Minstrels 
to the Machine. Illus. by Biala. Allen & 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Ford Madox Ford has a flair for making the lands 
he has visited live in a thousand different ways. First 
there is the geographical, then the historical. He 
describes the psychology of the people, the true innes 
meaning of their arts and crafts. The church and the 
Stave of the country both bare their secrets to him. The 
traditions of the past form the basis of a prophetic 
) \ll these things this keen-hearted 
iuthor tells of the land he loves. 


Foss (William) and Gerranty (Cecil) The 
Spanish Arena. Illus. Gifford. 18s. net. 

Many books have been written about the Spanish 
civil war, mostly displaying sympathy with the legal 
rovernment of that country. We can recommend this 
work to librarians as an additional stimulus to public 
opinion in understanding conditions from the insurgents’ 
The beok also contains an authentic life 
illustrated with photographic 


f the tuture 


ston ¢ 


pomt of view 
of Franco, and is 
reproduétions 
Gourko (General D.) Wyna. Adventures in 
Eastern Siberia. Translated by Alexander 
Polovtsoff. Ulus. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 
An account of a journey taken by an officer in 1901 
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in Eastern Siberia. It contains lively accounts of his 
adventures and remarks on the habits and customs of 
the various peoples he encountered. The main theme 
of the book, however, is the author’s relationship with 
the beautiful Yakut woman, Wyna, who saves his 
life and finally wins his affe€tions. 

Grant (W. J.) The Spirit of India. _ Illus. 
Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 

Mr. Grant, who was for many years editor of 
The Rangoon Times, has written of India from the point 
of view of its inhabitants and in this respeét his chapters 
on Ghandi and the Hindu religion are the most success 
ful. He is almost as successful in his descriptions of 
scenery and towns and here he is helped by the very 
remarkable colleétion of photographs which illustrate 
the volume. On the whole this is a distinétly satisfactory 
book which should do much to give readers a clearer 
impression of this enigmatic country. 

Gray (Nicolette) X1Xth Century Ornamented 
Types and Title-pages. Illus. Faber. 
12s. 6d. net. 

\ general survey of type faces during the early 
half of the nineteenth century. Section I. is devoted to 
ornamented types, Section LI. to ornamented title-pages, 
and a third seétion includes the appendixes and deals 
with the bibliography of many well-known type 
foundries. A number of specimens are grouped at the 
end of the book and whilst there is nothing especially 
new in the material provided, the author claims to have 
cast a sidelight on certain aspeés of the printing of the 
Viétorian era which has hitherto been considered of but 
little account. 

Kent (Madeleine) I Married a German. 


Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

English women cannot fail to be interested in this 
account of life in Germany since 1931 when the author 
was married to a German against the advice of her 
friends and the Registrar's warning that she would lose 
her British nationality The book is divided into 
sections, Part 1. dealing with 1931, Part I. with 1932, 
Part lll with 1933 and the last book with 1934 26 
Naturally the most interesting period is this up-to-date 
Book IV. which brings in Hitler and all the modern 
conditions of which so much has been heard on this 
side of the Channel. There is an amusing comment, 
taking into account the fiétion of to-day, which explains 
that “ none of the charaéters in this book is imaginary 


Lusinskt (Kurt) This is Our World. Illus. 


Hodder. 15s. net. 

Ihe author’s meeting with the Negus in Abyssinia, 
Kemal Ataturk, Trotsky in exile, Schuschnigg, and 
many other important men of the day gives a vivid and 
topical touch to this excellent travel book. Not only in 
the “* political ” regions is the explorer to be found, but 
he takes us also into the remote parts of Central Asia. 
[here are twenty-four full page plates, including 
portraits of Trotsky, Schuschnigg, Count Kuenig! and 
other celebrities, which add greatly to the interest of the 
work, It is a pity that no index is provided 
Lucas (Matilda) Two Englishwomen in Rome, 

1871-1900. Illus. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

Miss Lucas and her sister have given an entertaining 
ind informative account of life in the Eternal City 
Popes, Kings, and common people ; artists, sculptors, 
poets, singers and pilgrims, jostle one another in this 





picturesque Study of real life, and rarely has such a full 

picture of a great city been brought so vividly before 

the reader's eve 

Mack (Edward C.) Public Schools and British 
Opinion, 1780-1860. An Examination of the 
Relationship between Contemporary Ideas 
and the Evolution of an English Institution. 


Methuen. 15s. net. 

\ well-written book in which the author wives the 
considerations for and against the educational system 
in England, as applied to the Public School. The book 
is divided into four Parts, The First Part deals with the 
period of 1382-1780, the Second Part from Cowper to 
Thomas Arnold, and the Third Part with the three 
Reformers, John Russell, Samuel Butler, and Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby \rnold’s educational methods are 
very fully discussed. His conception of a public school 
as an independent society of boys was so important as 
to eStablish a system later entitled Arnoldianism. He 
was in faét the hub around which revolved the criticism 
of the early Viétorian public school. The bibliography 
is a valuable one 
MauisorF (William Marias) The Span of Life. 

Lippincott. 1os. 6d. net. 

From Cornaro onwards there have been many 
books on longevity, but in this, the latest, the reader's 
imagination is Stimulated by the call to optimism by the 
author. The subjeét is treated of in its many aspeéts and 
a challenge is given to the present-day attitude towards 
old ave in all its cheerlessness. It is time that science 
came to the help of man in bringing about a detinite 
scheme by which life may be prolonged to useful and 
happy purposes. If a suggestion for improving the 
book may be made it is that a full bibliography of the 
subjeét should be included 
Myers (H.) How to Make a Garden. A 

Practical Handbook for Beginners. Illus. 
R.T.S. 3s. 6d. net. 

his is a gardening book with a difference. It 
presents a pr »blem to the newcorner. I low she vuld he ,or 
tor the matter of that she, turn a waste patch of land into 
a blossoming delight. This book tells how it is done, 
from a first survey of the land to the finished produét, 
and it is a pleasure in the reading as much as it would be 
in the doing, for we cannot all be /ucky enough to 
possess a traét of land where two blades of grass are to 
be made to grow where there was but one before. 


Prrr (Francis) Wild Animals in Britain. Illus. 
The British Nature Library, Batsford. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ charming book which gives a personal account 
of many of our lesser known animals. Miss Pitt is 
already well known for her nature books, and here, 
aided by a hundred photographic reproduétions, she 
piétures wild life at home. An ideal Christmas gift for 
boys, as well as for older readers with a naturalistic 
leaning 
Senior (Nassau William) An Outline of 

the Science of Political Economy. With 
appendices. Library of Economics, Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


I'he publishers are doing splendid work in issuing 
A Serics of reprints ot Standard books on economic 
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problems and are to be congratulated on their choice of 
volume to appear in their proposed Library ot 
ics. Senior ranks with Rica d NM bie 
co ered his rround with meticulous care and accurac 
Not nearly as well know: the general public as Adan 
> whose Hl lth af N has Hece ca chold 
rd, he Stands thre h this reprint to take his rightful 
ice a the cla c writers his subject 


STERNBERG (Fritz) Germany and a Lightning 
War, translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 
Faber. Illus. 12s. 6d. net 





Since the recent crisis, mat readers will want t 
know for how long the Third Reich could carry on the 
Strain of war against a combination of powcrs \lso 
whether Germany would be able to “ isolate the war 
ft she enter t me avainst S et R li Ihese and 

in ther bFuropean ques ¢ discussed nd 
clearly considered trom every point ot view | the 
i wuished (rect i tuthor brit Mternbet Ihe 

rR i based i irae extent an Gsern ul the il 
locuments which adds vreatly to its undoubted valuc 


TRISTON (H. | Men in Cages. Illus. Gifford 
8s. 6d. net 


Phe author cle t he reader where and 
how he gained | timate vledve of British 
risons as a warder, and he give s a pi¢ture of Dart 
or and ther uils, descrit we the lives ft the 
riminals, their work the sl p n the farms and in 
he vards hr I side knowledge he draws 
( clusions a the ethods of treatment whicl 
ht ameliorate conditio ind impr e the morak 

t the en « demned live © the sentence 


tween prison walls 


WINGFIELD-STRATFORD (Esme) The Making of 
a Gentleman. Williams & Norgate. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


We were under the impression that the word 

* Gentleman vas no longer considered in quite good 
t but evident his ts Stake. Here we have a 
t vhich explains from A to Z just how to become 
one, how to remain onc, and who he past was one 
Flippancy apart, here is a serious and interesting, we 
ght almost absorb rh the art and 
technique of venti 1 crs » real life but als 


FICTION 


ALLAN (Luke) Blue Peter: Horse Thiet. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 





\ popular ** Western which the well-known 
cow-boy charaéter, Blue Pete, is accused of being a 
c thict His Strugvle avainst the Mounties and the 

t r prairies t ce tm : c 4 


AustEN-LEIGH (Lois) The Gobblecock Mystery. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net 
With a mysterious murder near a carefully guarded 
lir-Dase, the discover of the badge of the Golden 
Fleece in a villa c rarden and se eral other curious 
happenings, Scotland Yard has vot its work cut out to 


solve the problems and circumvent the villain of the 





‘* BRASSBOUNDER ” (Alec Glanville). Bilbao 
Blockade Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Here is a yarn of the sea, in which the good ship, 
Morning Star,’’ commanded by adventurous Captain 
Evan Blair, and fiving the flag of the Irish Free State, 
sects t for Porto Santa Dolores in the Caribbean Sea 
\dventure after adventure tollows the daring crew, and 


ery pave brings a new thrill 


BreED (Dana) The Late Colonel Judd. 
Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net 

Colonel Judd is a lovable personality, but his arch 

enc Late Googins, who has vowed his revenge on 

former friend, has a nasty way of holding a pistol 

| | does not lose his courage, but 


hunt for a lost daughter. The 





and the atmosphere and 


charaéte ition of the Story are both admirable 
Corsert (James) The Body in the Bungalow. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


What it ill about it ts dithcult to say. But ther 
the u il secret formula, and anes of murderers, 


ind wi tn e can an tt riller lover want? 


Dwyer (James Francis) The City of Cobras. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 





\ mystery Story of Indo-China, in which there is 
in an t< where treasure ts protected by a seething 
mass of cobras, and can only be obtained after amazing 
Struggles through the terrors of the jungle, warfare 
vith rivals, treachery and unspeakable horrors. A very 


eerie and terrible tak 


GLYDER (John) Panel Patient. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net 

Ihe Society tor the Preservation of Old Cottages is 
run by Pamela and her mother, and Ernest Heron, being 
charmed by the former buys an old house which has in 
it Ann’s secret “* hide-out Chen another girl appears, 
also Ann, and Ernest gets into difficulties. The new 
\nn proves to be the right Ann, and in a wave of good 


humour all ends happil) 


Harvey (William Fryer) Mr. Murray and the 
Boococks. With a Preface by Reginald L. 
Hine. Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Every time Adam Murray lost his househeeper 
there +yas a flutter in the family. Sisters, daughters, and 
eces were called in to suggest a means of supplying 
the deficit, and when Agnes, his youngest daughter, 
secured Mrs. Boocock, it was thought that all was well. 

Mirs 


Boocock was allowed to bring Doreen with her, 


but when the virl turned out to be six instead of sixteen, 
her arrival proved to be a surprise. Later when Walter 
irrived irdener, Mr. Murray had another surprise, 
ntil at length he got so used to having Boococks round 


that Batavia Lodge in Great Takenham becamc 


a happ umily party, complete with genealogical 


x«kWooD (Vere) Forbidden Barter. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\dventures among the Kurds in the deserts of 
rag, in which contraband desert trafic, a band of 
smuveglers, a seductive Countess in league with them and 
her subjugation by the man who had set out to bring 
them to justice, is told in colourful language 
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Mocatra (Frances) As the Twig is Bent. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ psychological Study of the mentality of the son of 
a mother who is irresponsible if not dishonest, and a 
father who is definitely unscrupulous. The gradual 
deepening of the wrong tendencies through environ 
ment makes a clever Study of the play of circumstance 
upon heredity and its tinal collapse into tragedy 


O’SHEA (Prudence) 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
I'he beginning of this novel is taken, we feel sure, 
from some form of real artistic Bohemian life, but later 
in the book, the author appears to have to draw her 


Free and _ Fortunate. 


material from imagination, and seems to lose the thread 
of the Story. Domini CryStale, the great artist who loses 
his inspiration, only to regain it when he micets the 
playwright, Emelie Faro, is a most amazing tigure, and 
the various members of his family follow suit. Emelie, 
as Mrs. Hind, who buys black lisle Stockings at a 
cut-price chemist’s, is not tar behind them in peculiarities 
und the final chanye over of partners seems to fit the 
occasion 
Poss—eNDorF (Hans) Girl Shark. Translated by 
Barbara Hallewell. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Rocco Alfano takes upon himself his brother 
Livio’s crime and is condemned to imprisonment in 
New Caledonia. A shipwreck trees him temporarily, 
and he becomes a trader His wite is 
dead and his daughter, Eromanga, does not rest until 


on a desert island 


she has « XPose d her uncle’s pe rtidy 


RicuHarps (Stella) The 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

lhis is not the first novel in which a white girl 
competes with a native girl tor the love of a white man 
Ihe scene is in the Burmese jungle. The whole thing 
rows out of a misunderstanding between Viva and 
Alan Brett 
believes he has betrayed her sister 
learns the truth 
attitude and endeavours to bring about a reconciliation. 


Twain Shall Meet. 


avainst W hom she is prejudiced because she 
When at last she 
changes het 


about her sister, she 


‘Searortu.” Cats in the Coffee. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

\ novel of high lite in which Lady 
daughter of the easy-going Earl of Sudbury, plays 
pranks in life only equalled by those of George and 
Cherry, who through their gay light-heartedness, bring 
about a number of Strange situations. The book has 
Alice in Wonderland ”’ flavour 


Syringa, 


quite an ~ 
SERNICOLI (Davide) Nightfall in the Desert. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Of desert romances there have been many Stories 
told, since the davs when daring Sheiks carried off 
beautiful English maidens to their desert fastnesses, but 
here we have a novel on different lines, for the lovely 
Nadva, daughter of King 
you officer. Yvon. as a slave on whom to wreak her 
venveance for the death of her father and brothers and 
in love with him. How he is cured of his 


Masbara Tuaregs, is given a 





falls deeply 
blindness and wins through war to love and peace ar 
the subjeéts of a Stirring talc 
Tempe (Robin) Little White Hen. 
7s. 6d. net. 
An entertaining Story 


Jenkins. 


of a girl who, pitchforked 





into Bohemian life, tries to save a young man from 
making an utter ass of himself with a girl of the luscious 
name of Peachey. In keeping him from being black- 
mailed she puts herself into the doubtful position of 
pretending to be his wife. The complications which 
ensue under the managership of Dave’s sporting Aunt 
Grize! are good reading if a bit far-fetched, and Julie’s 
philanderings with Colefax nearly bring her into serious 
trouble. As is only to be expeéted in such a Story, the 
couple, now really married, come together with 
Auntic’s blessing. 


Westrersy (Robert) French for Funny, and 
other Stories. Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 

Short Stories by the author of Only Pain is Real. 
Robert Westaby has a trenchant pen and a quick insight 
into life and charaéter. His sketches have something of 
the Grand Guignal about them, but there is also humour 
and the element of surprise. The one which gives its 
title to the colleétion is excellent. 


WILLARD (Barbara) Set Piece. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Vicky is a governess. She and her oldest pupil, 
Helen, both fall in love with the skating master, Eric 
Palmyren. Their fury and jealousy, expressed and often 
suppressed, cause a tense excitement in this Story that is 
admirably piétured. The confli€ét ends in tragedy, and 
at the close the reader wonders what both these women 
saw in Eric, who is at the best a shadowy ideal. 


WHLson (Alexander) Wallace at Bay. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Another of Sir Leonard Wallace’s secret service 
adventures; this time in London with a gang of 
anarchists sworn to exterminate all royalty. It sounds 
more like the ‘eighties and ‘nineties of last century, but 
it is good, thrilling stuff, and Wallace comes out top. 


Wricutr (S. Fowler) The Adventures of 
Wyndham Smith. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

What is called in America “ 
represented here by a large number of volumes but it 
may be said without much fear of contradiétion, that 
the works of this kind published on this side rank 
higher in interest and scientific basis than the much 
larger number published in the States. The volume 
before us is a case in point, and although it is difficult 
to imagine a world of humans bent on universal 
euthanasia the author manages to make a good Story 
out of Wyndham Smith’s adventure. 


JUVENILE. 
Becubo tt (Jack) and Merwin (Decie) John’s 
Dragon ; Garsurr (Bernard and Katharine) 
Timorny ; Lenski (Lois) The Little Sailing 
Boat. Hurdy-Gurdy Series. Illus. O.U.P. 
2s. net each. 

Three charming little books for children. John’s 
pet Dragon will delight children from seven to ten, 
and so will the adventures of Timothy, the deer. 
The Little Sailing-Boat is more suitable for younger 
children of about three to six, and with its amusing 
pictures, clear script text, and simple description of a 
day with Mr. Small and his dog ‘Tinker, will provide a 
good first reading book 


scientitiction ”’ is not 
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Estcourt (Doris) Little Elephant Comes to 
Town. Illus. O.U.P. 3s. 6d. net. 


When Jinx, the pigmy clephant, escaped from the 
Circus and arrived in place of a toy clephant as a 
Christmas present for Dan and Mary Goldie they were 
delighted, but the circus owner tried to get him back. 
However, the children proved that he was not entitled 
to him, and so they were allowed to keep their unusual 
with have vrand games and 
adventures. ‘The suitable tor children from 


they some 


story 1s 


pet, whom 


cight to twelve years, and is well illustrated 


HARRISON (G. B.) New Tales from Shakespeare. 
Illus. by C. Walter Nelson. 
ss. net. 


\ well-produced edition re-telling in simple prose, 


| Ic des, 


suitable for children, the better known works of 
Shakespeare, such as .4 Midsummer Night's Dream, Th 
Verchant if 1 “enic A Romeo and Jul. e/, Twelfth N iobt, ls 
You Like It, Macheth and Julius Caesar. The book is well 
lustrated with eight coloured plates by C. Walter 


Hodges 


Kissin (Rita) The Story of Pete the Pelican. 
Illus. Lippincott. 4s. 6d. net. 


children 
ereedine SS le d 


\ Story for very young about the 
Pete's 


his leg and lost his 


adventures of a very vain Pelican 
4 fight, where he broke 
him look 
lost his vanity and learnt his lesson, and was glad to live 
happily with the other pelicans. The book is clearly, 
thouvh plainly, illustrated in black and white 


Make 


him into 


feathers, which madc very ugly, so he also 


Let’s Something. 


6d. net. 


Rocers (Stanley 
Illus. O.U.P. 3s. 
\ most practical hook for the 
telling simple 
they 


yvouny carpenter and 


netal-worker ; description and 


diagrams how can make a number of ornamental 


and useful articles for the home, cheaply and without 


any special knowledywe 


Tarn (W. W.) The Treasure of the Isle of 

Mist. A Tale of the Isle of Skye. Illus. 
O.U.P. §s. net. 

This fairy story was originally published in 1919, 

and had so much popularity and charm that after all 

these years it has been reprinted with reproduétions 


from some very beautiful photographs It should 


certainly take its place amongst the most popular ot the 


Christmas books for children 


WARNE. This season’s Children’s books 
from this publisher offer as good a selection as 
usual. There are six new titles in lhe ]reasure 
Library, the four for Girls are Two ina Tangle 
(3s. 6d. net), a school story, and The Dauntless 
C/an (3s. 6d. net), a Story of country life, both 
hy popular Mary Gervaise; Fe/garth’s Last 
Year (3s. 6d. net), another school story by 
Marion Eden, and Puck of Manor School, by 
S. K. Ensdaile (3s. 6d. net), the story of a merry 
schoolgirl who solves the riddle of her friend’s 
parentage. The other two are for Boys, one 





by Major Charles Gilson, entitled The Bronze 
Casket, at 3s. 6d. net, a tale of adventure in the 
East Indies, and Bats of St. Bede’s (3s. 6d. net), 
by Basil C. de Guerin, a secret society school 
Story. Three most interesting books for Boys 
are included in the Stirring Tales series; The 
Great Bluff (6s. net), by Vice Admiral Gordon 
Campbell, tells a tale of the mystery ships and 
the great work they did in fighting the German 
submatines during the Great War; B/we Wings, 
by Jack Heming (6s. net), is an up-to-date story 
of fighting in the air during the Spanish War ; 
and The Blue Ray (6s. net), by Flt. Lieut. S. C. 
George, deals with a mad inventor, the scenes 
being set in London, Cairo and Central Africa, 
and featuring the struggle of the goldmines. 
For girls the well-known writer, Heather 
White, provides a rather different kind of 
school story looked at from the point of a new 
house-mistress, in The New Broom at Priors 
Rigg (6s. net), while for those who like 
adventure stories, Elizabeth Rogers writes of 
pearl fishing from Torres Straits to New 
Caledonia in Wings to the Rescue (6s. net), and 
this also has an “‘ air” interest. For very small 
children there is a most charming Story of the 
adventures of a toy car. It has clear type and 
gay little pictures in bright, bold colours, as 
well as in black and white. This is by Molly 
Brett and is entitled The Story of a Toy Car, and 
is only 3s. 6d. net. Children who love dogs 
will enjoy Dog Ne/son, A.B., by Vice-Admiral 
Gordon Campbell (3s. 6d. net), illustrated with 
big coloured plates and black and white 
drawings by Peter Fraser. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BARONTE (Gervée) Your Previous Life on Earth 
(Reincarnation Simplified). Jenkins, 3s. 6d. net. 
CLAUDIA, Back to Our Country, Russia: Land of the 
Romantic Past and the Pregnant Future. Stockwell, 
8s. net-—GAMMIE (Alexander) Cruickshank of Cala- 
bar. Illus. Pickering, 2s. 6d. net.—HAPPY HOURS 
RECITER, 120 pieces. Edited by Hy. Pickering. Pic 
kering & Inglis, 1s. net—HARRIS (Beth J]. Coombe) 
Her Own Way. Illus. Pickering & Inglis, 2s. net. 
IRONSIDE (H. A.) Help for the Needy Soul. Pickering 
& Inglis, 1s. net.—THE KESWICK CONVENTION, 
1938. Pickering & Inglis, boards, 4s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue Nos. 433, Clearance 
Catalogue, and 434, Oriental Literature —FPOYLE, 
Catalogue of Economics, Politics, Sociology, Catalogue 
of Occultism rHE LIBRARIAN, November, 1938. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, November, 
1938 THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, November rst, 
1938.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, September, 
Oétober, 1938. 
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Correspondence 


November 30th, 1938. 
The Editor, THe Linrary Worip 
Sir, 
LIBRARIANSHIP PROSTITUTED. 

| would ask your permission to reply to some 
of the points raised by an ex-President-ex-Hon. 
Secretary of the Library Association in his 
unnecessary attack on London libraries and in 
particular Hackney, 
November issue 

Certain misstatements and distortions of faét 
concerning my clients’ reading qualities call for 
correction. Mr. Savage, by conjuring with 
figures from London Statistics, endeavours to 
prove that the quality of Hackney’s reading is 
far below that of other Metropolitan Boroughs 
Because Hackney provides fiction in goodly 
quantity she is low-brow ; a discredit to her 
profession, and a member of a far older one 
Che most casual glance by the most prejudiced 
person cannot tail to ascertain from the figures 
| give below that Mr. Savage is barking up the 
wrong tree, as the direct opposite is the case ! 
It will be noted that he purposely refrains from 
an examination of the non-fiction issues, by 
which alone it is possible to assess the edu 
cational reading of any library system. 
following 


Your readers will find = the 
indisputable figures proof that Mr. Savage has 
been guilty of, to say the least, a gross mis 


representation of facts. This table proves my 


tatement howing as itt does only thos« 


Metropolitan libraries which issued overt 


idult NON-ficlion books in 1926 


/ 


Hackney $3,418 225,393 
Hampstead 46,567 220,381 
Lambeth 72,939 246,369 
\W andsworth 


W estminstet 100,661 288.353 


478,987 


143,509 


So Mr avage can see that Hackney issues 
innually over 225, adult non-fiction books 
from its five librarics—one of the highest non 
fiction mssues in the Metropolis, exceeded only 
by Lambeth, Wandsworth and Westminster 


Furthermore, the issues per volume ot Stock arc 


1, proof that the body is of good quality if 


not corpulent 

If the above figures are not sufficiently 
Striking to convince readers that Mr. Savage’s 
ireuments are as weak as they are unfair, here 


contained in your 


is another table giving those neighbouring 
authorities with whom he asserts Hackney 
compares so unfavourably. I leave your 
readers to judge whether by comparison the 
educational side of librarianship is or is not 
neglected at Hackney. 

Populatio Nieon-! 

lesu 

49,113 

75,403 
174,479 
1§6,711 


Bermondsey 
Bethnal Green 
Stepney 
Poplar 
Hackney 


111,542 
108,194 
225,238 
155,089 
215,333 225,393 

My object in entering this correspondence 
was to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
Hackney as it was picked out for unfair 
attack, and to combat Mr. Savage’s assertion 
that Hackney is less highbrow than _ its 
neighbours. Before | subscribe my name I 
must look north of the Tweed for a moment 
and see whether Edinburgh’s librarian is not 
endeavouring to hide the barge-pole, he is 
fond of mentioning, in his own eye by his poor 
attempt to dislodge the fictional dust from his 
Metropolitan confréres’ eyes. It would be 
interesting—and possibly eye-opening—to have 
an analysis of Edinburgh’s issues. In the 
Library Association’s S/atistics of Urban 
Libraries for 1935, Edinburgh’s lending and 
reference issues are amalgamated, although 
most others give them separately ! Again, why 
are Edinburgh’s home-reading non-fiction 
issues not publicly and fearlessly stated as is the 
case with Metropolitan libraries ? 

Why so shy, Mr. Savage ? 
Central Library, Yours, etc., 
Mare Street, WW. H. PARKER, 


Hackney, F.8 Borough Librarian. 


26th November, 1938. 
The Editor, Tur Liprary Wor.wp. 
Sir, 

One of our readers had a parcel of the sheets 
of the third edition of Jott mgs of Kent by 
William Miller, published in 1871. He has 
kindly placed these at my disposal. If any of your 
readers, librarians of course, would care to have 
one of more copies for binding | shall be 
pleased to let them have what they want. | am 
afraid the postage of 24d. for one copy (sd. for 
two, etc.) will have to be paid, as I cannot very 
well charge my Library authority with this. 

Yours, etc., 
Public Library, ALEX. J. PHrwip, 


Gravesend. Borough Librarian. 





